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December 12,1904, which added little to what had been promised by the manifesto of February 26, 1903. Sviatopolk-Mirsky's original draft provided for the broadening of the State Council by the inclusion of members elected by the zemstvos and other bodies. This provision, although approved by a conference of high officials under the chairmanship of the tsar, was struck out by Nicholas on the eve of publication.7 An official announcement issued simultaneously with the ukase, moreover, blamed the opposition for the state of public unrest and branded its members as enemies of the country. The combined effect of the ukase and the announcement was to widen the gulf between the bureaucracy and unofficial Russia, especially after it became known that the innocuous "elected representatives" provision had been deleted by the tsar.
1905
On December 19, 19Q4? Port Arthur, Russia's Far Eastern stronghold, surrendered to the Japanese. The consternation created by this staggering defeat was immediately overshadowed by untoward domestic events. Early in January a strike broke out in St. Petersburg and within a few days spread to a number of factories employing tens of thousands of workers. The movement was directed by the Assembly (Sobranie) of Russian Workingmen, an association sponsored and financed by the police and headed by the priest George Gapon, who conceived the plan of a dramatic appeal to the tsar. On Sunday, January 9, 1905, columns of workers bearing a petition listing their grievances and wishes (they ranged from minor abuses to the convocation of a constituent assembly) converged from distant suburbs upon the palace square. The authorities were aware of the proposed demonstration. The marchers were peaceful and orderly, some of them, indeed, carried portraits of the tsar and sacred icons. They were stopped, nevertheless, by cordons of troops, and when they refused to
7 Nicholas's characteristic reversal may be ascribed to the pressure of the empress and Pobedonostsev and to Witte's insidious arguments. Summoned to the palace on Dec. II, Witte restated his favorite theory with which the tsar was already familiar; namely, that popular representation, however limited, was incompatible with autocracy and wooM inexorably lead to a feMedged constitution. The choice, as Witte saw it, was between the abdication of absolute powers and the rejection of Sviatopollc-Mirsky's already approved proposal. The emperor deckled on the latter course. Sviatopolk-Mirsky was not informed of the change until after the final decision was made. He tendered his resignation but it was not accepted.